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LIBERTY AND CREED. 

By Albert Henry Newman, 
McMaster University, Toronto. 

It was a sage remark of Archbishop Whateley 1 that "many 
persons, indeed perhaps most, are tolerant or intolerant accord- 
ing to their respective tempers, and not according to their priti- 
ciples." The principle of persecution he regards as inherent in 
unregenerate human nature, and as more likely to be brought 
into practice in a latitudinarian or atheist than in a genuine 
Christian. "Christianity," he writes, "often as its name has 
been emblazoned on the banners of the persecutor — Christianity, 
truly understood, as represented in the writings of its founders, 
and honestly applied, furnishes a preventive — the only per- 
manently effectual preventive — of the spirit of persecution." 

The same thoughts are expressed, with increased emphasis, by 
Bishop Creighton in his recent Hulsean Lectures. 2 "The spirit 
of persecution," he says, " comes from the universal sense of 
inconvenience, when we do not at once get our own way. Then 
follows impatience, irritation, and resentment. Then reason is 
called in to help passion, and clothes the feelings with the sem- 
blance of deliberate action founded on policy and expediency. 
The love of power comes next, suggesting future good to be 
obtained from a prompt display of resoluteness. Power supplies 
its own justification ; for would it be there if it were not meant 
to be used ? And who can blame it when it has succeeded ? 
Then comes ' that last infirmity of noble minds,' the hope of 
fame, the gratification that attends success, the proud conscious- 
ness of having cleared a difficulty out of the way." The learned 
bishop is equally emphatic with the sagacious archbishop in 

1 Annotations to Bacon's essay on " Superstition " and essay on " Persecution " in 
Essays, 3d Series. 

2 Persecution and Tolerance, Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. See especially pp. 
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insisting that the only explanation of persecution is the substitu- 
tion for the spirit of Christ of the world spirit in which intoler- 
ance inheres. "So long as the desire for outward achievement 
overmasters the primary duty of care to preserve the delicacy 
and sensitiveness of conscience, the root of the persecuting 
spirit remains in the heart. That spirit itself may be dormant, 
because things are going well with us ; it may be held in check 
by a temporary equilibrium of social forces ; but it is there, and 
the spirit of Christ alone can overcome it." Creighton goes too 
far when he asserts categorically that " men never thought per- 
secution right." My own reading of history and my observa- 
tion of psychological phenomena have left on me the impression 
that there is nothing too absurd or too atrocious to gain the 
intellectual and moral approval of certain types of mind under 
certain circumstances. 

More psychologically and ethically just is the position of 
Walter Bagehot. 3 " Persecution," he says, " exists by the law of 
nature. It is so congenial to human nature that it has arisen 
everywhere in past times, as history shows ; that the cessation of 
it is a matter of recent times in England ; that even now, tak- 
ing the world as a whole, the practice and the theory of it are in 
a triumphant majority. Most men have always much preferred 
persecution, and do so still. .... One mode in which it tempts 
human nature is very obvious. Persons of strong opinions wish, 
above all things, to propagate those opinions. They find close 
at hand what seems an immense engine for that propagation, which 
has often in history interfered for and against opinions, which 
has had a great and undeniable influence in helping some and 
hindering others, and in their eagerness they can hardly under- 
stand why they should not make use of this great engine to 
crush the errors which they hate, and to replace them with the 
tenets they approve. So long as there are earnest believers in 
the world, they will wish to punish opinions, even if their judg- 
ment tells them it is unwise and their conscience that it is wrong." 
He does not deny that in " the highest minds" the "wish to twist 

'"The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration," in The Contemporary Review for April, 
1874. See especially p. 766. 
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other people's belief into ours "is "a part of the love of truth," 
but maintains that " the mass of mankind have no such motive. 
Independently of truth or falsehood, the spectacle of a dif- 
ferent belief from ours is disagreeable to us, in the same way that 
the spectacle of a different form of dress and manners is dis- 
agreeable." 

With Dr. Henry C. Lea 4 I am inclined to take a somewhat 
less pessimistic view of human nature than that of Bagehot, to 
say nothing of that of Whateley and Creighton. Having men- 
tioned a number of explanations of the terrible ferocity of per- 
secution by mediaeval Roman Catholics, he proceeds : " Human 
impulses and motives, however, are too complex to be analyzed 
by a single solvent, even in the case of an individual, while here 
we have to deal with the whole church, in its broadest accepta- 
tion, embracing the laity as well as the clergy. There is no 
doubt that the people were as eager as their pastors to send the 
heretic to the stake. There is no doubt that men of the kind- 
liest tempers, the profoundest intelligence, the noblest aspira- 
tions, the purest zeal for righteousness, professing a religion 
founded on love and charity, were ruthless when heresy was con- 
cerned, and were ready to trample it out at the cost of any suffer- 
ing. Dominic and Francis, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
Innocent III and St. Louis, were types, in their several ways, of 
which humanity, in any age, might well feel proud, and yet they 
were as unsparing of the heretic as Ezzalin da Romano was of 
his enemies. With such men it was not hope of gain or lust of 
blood or pride of opinion or wanton exercise of power, but sense 
of duty, and they but represented what was universal public 
opinion from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century." " Uni- 
versal public opinion" is too strong an expression," as we shall see. 

Is there a determinable relation between liberty and creed ? 
Are we justified in saying: Given a man's creed, his attitude 
toward liberty, civil and religious, may be infallibly inferred ? 
These questions must be answered in the negative. And yet it 
is universally admitted that a relation exists. 

* A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, New York, Harper & Bros., 
1888. See Vol. 1, chap. 3, especially p. 234. 
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It has recently been asserted by a popular English writer 5 
that democracy, which has commonly been regarded as the 
embodiment of civil liberty, is not necessarily conducive to 
liberty ; but that a marked tendency of the most advanced 
democracy is toward the unwholesome abridgment of individual 
liberty in the supposed interest of the entire community. Mon- 
archy, on the other hand, which democrats have usually looked 
upon as the antithesis of liberty, is not necessarily such, but 
may be so conducted as to leave to the individual a residual of 
liberty far greater than is afforded by a pure democracy. A 
prelatical church — nay, the papal church itself — may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, allow to its individual members a larger 
share of liberty than does a small independent congregation of 
Plymouth Brethren, or even a well-regulated Baptist church. 

The fact is that liberty is a relative thing. In society it can 
never be absolute. To secure liberty in one direction, liberty in 
other directions must be surrendered. True liberty for each 
individual is that which enables him in the highest measure to 
realize his ideals. To this end a man may submit himself to a 
rdgime that to one of different ideals may seem like intolerable 
slavery. That we may have material before us for judging of 
the relations of doctrines and institutions to liberty, we will take 
a glance at a few of the outstanding ecclesiastical systems of 
the past. 

What was the relation of the Jewish theocratic system to 
civil and religious liberty ? Ideally the Jewish state was a gov- 
ernment by God himself of the chosen people, between whom 
and God a covenant of the most sacred character existed. By 
the rite of circumcision, every male child was introduced into 
the covenant when eight days old, and every individual of the 
nation was regarded as a member, with all the privileges and all 
the obligations that the relationship involved. It was God's 
part to make his will known through appointed agencies, to 
guide and protect his people at all times, to supply their every 
need, and to fulfill the great and precious promises that from 
time to time he had vouchsafed. It was theirs to obey implicitly 

S W. E. H. Lecky, in Democracy and Liberty, 1896. See chap. 3. 
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his every command, to worship him to the exclusion of all 
heathen deities, and to devote their lives unreservedly to the 
promotion of the interests of the theocracy. To be subjected 
to any other authority than the theocratic was regarded as 
intolerable. Membership in the theocracy, so far as it was 
realized by the individual, could not fail to have the effect of 
promoting an exalted conception of one's dignity and impor- 
tance and of his obligation to devote himself to the cause of the 
theocracy. While, as the term implies, God was regarded as the 
supreme authority and his activity recognized as all-pervasive, 
it was inevitable that his will should find regular expression 
through some duly constituted and accredited organ. The- 
ocracy implies revelation, either continuously, to all the mem- 
bers alike, or from time to time through chosen individuals. 
The theocratic organ might be a prophet, a judge, a king, or a 
high priest. Absolute obedience to the theocratic leader was 
essential to the proper working of the system. Theocracy, ideally 
considered, implies freedom to do right and this alone. The 
death penalty followed blasphemy and Sabbath-breaking no 
less surely than murder and adultery. For those in perfect 
sympathy with the theocracy there was the fullest liberty ; they 
desired to do only what the theocracy commanded or permitted. 
Those out of sympathy with the theocracy must conform out- 
wardly or expect no mercy from the theocratic rulers. Judas 
Maccabaeus and his compatriots would die rather than submit 
to the idolatrous authority of Antiochus Epiphanes. They 
fought for the theocracy, and success meant to them freedom. 
But they had no idea that anything anti-theocratic could be 
tolerated by them in the reestablished theocracy without griev- 
ous sin. 

Another highly interesting form of theocracy is that which 
was embodied in the mediaeval papal church. It is not neces- 
sary for our present purpose to trace the rise and development 
of this wonderful organization. A few statical views will suffice. 
The Hildebrandine scheme, which owed many of its features to 
Hildebrand's great contemporary, Peter Damiani, represents the 
ideal of the theocracyin an almost completed form. Thechurch 
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is conceived of as an institution absolutely divine. It consists 
virtually of the hierarchy, the great body of the laity being in 
the position of materials to be ruled and exploited. The pbpe 
is the head of the sacerdotal body, through which alone it is 
possible for mankind to derive spiritual blessings. The church, 
with its papal head, is conceived of as that for whose welfare 
the world exists, and to whose interest everything else is second- 
ary. Civil governments exist only by divine (papal) permission 
and that they may subserve the interests of the church. God's 
supreme concern being for the dominion of the church, he has 
bestowed upon Peter and his successors, the bishops of Rome, 
all the power that would belong to Christ if he were personally 
reigning on earth. The pope is the vicar of Christ. As Peter 
exhibited two swords and his Master said it is enough (not too 
many), so to his successors have been committed the spiritual 
and the secular dominion. Civil rulers rightly occupy their 
positions only by virtue of the approval of the vicar of Christ. 
As perfect unity and harmony in the administration of the world 
are the ideal to be attained, and there can be no center of unity 
other than the divinely appointed vicar of Christ, all secular 
rulers and all ecclesiastical rulers must submit themselves abso- 
lutely to his authority. To tolerate civil or ecclesiastical 
insubordination, where power to suppress it exists, would be in 
the highest degree blameworthy. As the divine will is identical 
with the maintenance and advancement of this ecclesiastical 
authority, any available means may be employed to this end, 
even though the divine will, as expressed in Scripture and in 
conscience, must be violated. Does heresy arise and spread ? 
It must be rooted out, although in the process multitudes of the 
faithful themselves may be destroyed. Does a civil ruler resist 
the encroachment of the papal power ? His throne may be 
declared vacant and offered to any Catholic prince who will 
seize it, the allegiance of the subjects forbidden, an interdict 
placed upon the administration of the sacraments of the church 
until submission shall have been made, a deadly crusade preached 
against the kingdom. Everything was on principle subordi- 
nated to this one central aim of securing absolute temporal as 
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well as spiritual dominion. The crusades in the East were 
fostered and forced, when need appeared, in the interest of this 
world dominion. The union of the kings of Europe under the 
papal banner in this great enterprise was in itself a great achieve- 
ment for the papacy. The hope of subduing the Eastern 
Empire and the Mohammedan power greatly added to the 
interest of the papacy in these terribly destructive expeditions. 
The securing of vast territorial possessions in Europe through 
skillful use of advantages offered by the crusades was in the 
highest degree promotive of the papal aim of universal domin- 
ion. Here we have a theocracy of the most complete type. 
The pope, as the head of the theocracy, occupies the place of 
God on earth, and he is free, as even God is not, to make use of 
the most immoral means for the enforcement of his authority. 
The scheme is a magnificent one. It provides for the uniform 
administration of the world from a single center, according to a 
single ideal. Its advocates no doubt believed that such a gov- 
ernment, putting an end, as it would, to civil and religious strife, 
would result in universal peace, universal good will, universal 
righteousness. Yet it is easy to see that to realize or perpetu- 
ate such a system, civil and religious freedom must be remorse- 
lessly suppressed. The only freedom possible would be that 
enjoyed by those who were thoroughly in sympathy with the 
theocratic ideal and who found their highest delight in sub- 
mission to its authority. 

Luther was one of the most enlightened men of his age as 
regards the rights of man in general and liberty of conscience. 
" God cannot and will not allow anyone but himself alone to 
rule the soul. As to faith, that is a free work ; no one can be 
forced to it. Whatever, therefore, the temporal power pre- 
sumes to legislate for the soul, it encroaches upon the gov- 
ernment of God, and seduces and corrupts the soul. God 
alone can know the hearts of men ; it is impossible and futile, 
therefore, to command or constrain by violence any man to 
believe this way or that. Let them command as strictly and 
rage as furiously as they will, they cannot force the people 
further than to follow them with their mouths and hands. 
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Even should they rend them into pieces, they cannot coerce the 
heart." 

Again : " Heretics must be vanquished with the pen, as the 
Fathers have done, not with fire. If to conquer heretics by fire 
were an art, the executioners would be the most learned doctors 
on earth ; there would then be no more need of study, but the 
man who subdued his opponent by force would be entitled to 
burn him. Heresy is something spiritual, that cannot be cut 
out with steel, nor burned with fire, nor drowned with water. 
. . . . ' Avoid the unbelievers,' says St. Paul, but he does not tell 
men to kill them." 

He was just as clear in denying to the ecclesiastical power 
the right to interfere with the state in the performance of its 
proper functions. And yet he was led by the force of circum- 
stances to become one of the most relentless persecutors of the 
age. Nay, he carried his persecuting zeal to such an extreme 
as to incur the censure of some of the civil rulers whose spiritual 
guide he affected to be. 

The fact is, radical types of Christian life and doctrine, and 
radical forms of social democracy (as in the Peasants' War), had 
arisen and seemed to him to be threatening the overthrow of the 
very foundations of civil and religious order. He made up his 
mind that, unless radicalism, social and religious, could be utterly 
routed out, anarchism would ensue, and popery would sweep 
down and secure an easy victory over the turmoiled German 
states. Having made up his mind that in the interest of German 
freedom in civil and religious matters all disturbing elements 
should be remorselessly crushed, he threw to the winds his noble 
sentiments regarding the inviolability of conscience. He became 
more and more furious as the stress of the conflict with radical- 
ism became intensified, and his exhortations to deeds of atrocity 
sound like the ravings of a madman. I see nothing in Luther's 
creed whereby his intolerance can be explained, apart from his 
deeply rooted belief that civil and religious order and immunity 
from papal interference could be secured only by compelling 
uniformity in doctrine and in practice. 

The maxim of the Lutheran princes, like that of the Catho- 
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lies, became : Cuius regio, eius religio. It is the right and duty 
of each prince to enforce his own religion on the entire body of 
his subjects, for by this course alone can tranquility be secured. 
The Peace of Augsburg (1555) between the Catholic and the 
Protestant rulers of Germany was upon this basis, and few civil 
rulers of the time believed that anything but disaster could 
come from tolerating more than one form of religion in a state. 
Luther's idea of the relation of church and state can hardly be called 
theocratic. He was led by the pressure of circumstances to call 
upon the civil rulers to coerce social and religious disturbers ; 
but he had no well-considered theory of the proper relations of 
church and state. He had unbounded confidence in his own 
doctrinal scheme, and he could not ascribe to other than diabolic 
agency any proposals for reform or any doctrinal views essen- 
tially different from his own. He was ready to use all available 
means for vanquishing his enemies. It seems never to have 
dawned upon him, even as a possibility, that a theological oppo- 
nent might be honest and sincere in his error ; that an opponent 
should be right and he wrong he was constitutionally incapable 
of conceiving. He identified his own actual position, however 
widely it might differ from what he was equally confident of a 
short time before, with fundamental divine truth. If others 
failed to see eye to eye with him, they were blinded by God in 
judgment or were impelled by the devil. His early views on 
liberty of conscience were all that could be desired. He was 
constitutionally intolerant, and circumstances caused his natu- 
rally intolerant spirit to triumph over the sounder principles to 
which he had given vigorous expression. 

The case of John Calvin is wholly different from that of Hil- 
debrand as, well as from that of Luther. Like Hildebrand he 
was a thoroughgoing theocrat, but his theocracy was of a wholly 
different type from that of the great mediaeval churchman. The 
theocracy of Calvin was consciously based upon the Jewish, upon 
the Old Testament Scriptures interpreted in a natural and intel- 
ligent manner. It was thoroughly ethical, making the deca- 
logue in both its tables the standard by which all conduct should 
be judged. The will of God, as expressed for all time in the 
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Scriptures, was with Calvin the criterion for every proceeding, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. He sought to distinguish care- 
fully between the functions of the church and those of the state. 
Every citizen owed obedience to the state in all things lawful ; 
but if the magistrate required the violation of divine law, obliga- 
tion to obey thereby ceased. It was the duty of the magistrate 
not only to protect the good, i. e., the moral, the loyal, and the 
orthodox, but just as much to punish the evil, i. e., the immoral, 
the disloyal, and the heterodox. He made little or no distinc- 
tion between sin and crime. From his point of view every public 
sin was also a crime, and thus fell properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil magistrate. It is the duty of the church to see 
to it that the magistracy be not remiss in the performance of its 
duties, and to rebel against any magistracy that fails to coope- 
rate with the church in securing conformity to the moral and 
doctrinal requirements of the church. Calvin was as fully per- 
suaded as was Innocent III of the right and duty of the church 
to make use of the civil power for the extermination of heresy, 
and of the efficacy of the sword and the stake for the promotion 
of pure doctrine and life. 

Luther was a persecutor by reason of the force of circum- 
stances and by reason of his intolerant disposition, against his 
clearly expressed principles. Calvin was intolerant on principle. 
The Jewish theocracy was his model, and he would have thought 
himself unworthy to be the leader of a Christian community had 
he allowed himself for a moment to use his influence in favor of 
the toleration of dissemination of pestilential heresy. There is 
no reason to believe that he was naturally vindictive, but he con- 
sidered himself under the most solemn obligation to exert him- 
self to the utmost to protect Christians from the terrible blight 
of heresy. He was no doubt conscientious in believing any 
essential deviation from his own teachings utterly destructive of 
saving religion. From this point of view it was just as unwar- 
rantable for a theologian or a civil magistrate to allow a here- 
tic to disseminate his heresy as it would be to allow a miscreant 
to go about a city deliberately spreading a deadly disease. 

I have given in this rough way enough specimens of state- 
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church systems to form a basis for certain conclusions regarding 
the rise of liberty. 

The Jewish theocracy was utterly and fundamentally opposed 
to individual freedom apart from sympathetic identification with 
the theocratic scheme. 

Under the papal theocratic system the only civil and religious 
freedom possible was that which involved complete and hearty 
cooperation with the hierarchy in the realization of its aims. No 
quarter was given, or could consistently be given, to any indi- 
vidual or organization, civil or ecclesiastical, that antagonized it. 
Liberty could come only by the way of reaction and as a result 
of successful resistance to an authority that claimed to represent 
in the most absolute way the divine will and that was uncom- 
promising in its insistence on unquestioning obedience to its 
dictates. 

Luther saw with remarkable clearness the impossibility of 
forcing conscience and the futility of efforts to make men ortho- 
dox by fire and by sword ; he set forth with wonderful clearness 
and power the doctrine of justification by personal faith, the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers, and the doc- 
trine of the freedom and the dignity of the Christian man. But 
he was speedily driven by the revolutionary acts of radical 
religionists and social agitators to conclude that the only secu- 
rity for cherished institutions lay in a policy of violent repres- 
sion ; and the peril in which the Protestant cause was placed by 
reason of the evident determination of pope and emperor to use 
every means for its suppression led him to put his trust in the 
German princes and to acquiesce in a system of Csesaro-papacy 
from which Germany has never escaped. He was all the more 
willing to acknowledge the right of civil rulers to ecclesiastical 
control by reason of the fact that the princes of his party dele- 
gated to himself a virtual dictatorship in matters of doctrine and 
practice. 

The Calvinistic theocracy was, as we have seen, essentially 
intolerant. If civil or religious liberty was to appear in connec- 
tion with Calvinistic doctrine and practice, it must be by way of 
reaction against the theocratic principles set forth with so great 
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vigor and consistency and so remorselessly put in practice by the 
great founder of the system. 

Thus far we have reached only negative results. We have 
seen that state-church systems, whether they be theocratic or 
Caesaro-papistic, Protestant or Catholic, are inherently antago- 
nistic to civil and religious liberty. How, then, are we to account 
for the rise and growth of liberty in modern Christendom ? I 
think it is to be ascribed to two distinct influences, or sets of 
influences, that have often appeared mutually antagonistic, but 
have in a wonderful way cooperated to produce an atmosphere 
in which liberty has been able to flourish. These are, first, a 
resolute and unconditional return to primitive Christianity, and, 
secondly, the remarkable advancement of modern science, with 
its pervasive influence on political and religious thought. 

To say that the spirit of the religion of Christ is a spirit of 
freedom is like uttering a truism. "Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free," was the promise of the Master to 
certain Jews that had believed on him, conditioned, to be sure, on 
their abiding in his word, and thus becoming truly his disciples. 
" If the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free, 
indeed." He meant, of course, that they should be freed, first 
of all, from the slavery of sin ; but the promise may be fairly 
taken to involve emancipation from superstition, from scrupu- 
losity in the performance of external ceremonies, from all fear 
of men and nature, from the fear of death itself. The knowl- 
edge of the truth puts the believer into a position to see from 
the divine point of view his true relations to God and to his 
fellow-men ; "the true relation of the present life to the life to 
come ; the true relation of earthly possessions and comforts to 
the treasures laid up in heaven. The believer, according to the 
conception of Christ and his apostles, may be perfectly free in 
spirit, while suffering the most degrading and irksome bodily 
slavery ; may possess a peace that passeth understanding, while 
involved in the most fearful earthly conflicts. A consciousness of 
the fact that he is a son of God, and a joint heir with Christ, 
enables him to realize, in the midst of direst sufferings, that all 
things are his and that all things work together for his good. 
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But, while the gospel claims to be the only way to blessedness, 
it rigorously excludes % the use of any but moral means for the 
securing of its acceptance. "My kingdom is not of this world," 
said the Master ; and no one who takes the Sermon on the 
Mount at all seriously can conceive of a true disciple of its 
author seeking to compel men to come into his kingdom at the 
point of the sword. The golden rule itself, rightly apprehended, 
should make it impossible for a Christian to persecute. Intol- 
erance is absolutely foreign to the spirit of Christianity. It was 
only after Christianity had been corrupted by centuries of con- 
tact with paganism and degenerate. Judaism that persecution 
became possible to professed Christians. Most of the corrupt- 
ing elements that invaded the church during the early centuries 
were pagan in their origin ; but pagan doctrine and practice once 
introduced, it was natural that the Old Testament Scriptures 
should become an arsenal for their defense and justification. 

The union of church and state, in which Christians rejoiced 
in the fourth century, was regarded as quite in accord with the 
theocratic system of the Old Testament, and there were few to 
object to the favors bestowed upon the churches at the expense 
of the pagan population, or even to the forcible suppression of 
paganism by Christian emperors. Was not this precisely what 
the good kings of Israel and Judah are commended in the Old 
Testament for doing, and what the wicked kings are reprobated 
for leaving undone ? Protests against the violation of the spirit 
of the gospel in the persecution of dissent arose from time to 
time. As the hierarchical church increased in power and in the 
rigor with which it sought to suppress dissent and secure uni- 
formity, these protests became louder and louder, and the old- 
evangelical party, in its many branches and with its diversified 
doctrines and practices, was everywhere and always character- 
ized by its uncompromising opposition to the use of force on 
behalf of religion, and by its insistence on a complete and uncon- 
ditional return to the Christianity of Christ. 

A very large proportion of the mediaeval dissenters carried 
their opposition to the cruel and oppressive use of force by the 
dominant church to the extreme of quietism. Making, as they 
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did, the Sermon on the Mount the fundamental document of 
their creed and the imitation of Christ and his apostles the con- 
trolling purpose of their lives, insisting that the Old Testament 
has been so far fulfilled in the New that the theocracy, with its 
intolerance and its death penalties, must not be reproduced by 
Christians, interpreting our Lord's utterances in so literalistic 
a way as to exclude oaths, magistracy, warfare even in self- 
defense, and capital punishment, as wholly foreign to the spirit 
of the gospel, they could not but regard the secularized hier- 
archical church as the very antithesis of that which Christ estab- 
lished. 

This type of Christianity, represented by the Waldenses and 
related parties in the mediaeval time, while it rigorously and 
fundamentally excluded all use of compulsion by Christians and 
produced a beautiful type of Christian life, was not in itself 
sufficient to form a basis for the aggressive and militant struggle 
for civil and religious liberty that has characterized modern 
times. 

A moderate and incomplete expression of this view is found 
in the Defensor Pads of Marsilius of Padua, successively rector of 
the University of Paris and court physician to the Emperor Louis 
the Bavarian ( 1 324-42 A. D. ) . Marsilius insisted on the exclusive 
authority of the canonical Scriptures, naturally interpreted with- 
out priestly interference, as the rule of faith and practice. There 
is no gospel precept for compelling anyone by pains and penal- 
ties to observe the precepts of the divine law. "The precepts 
of the divine law alone," and " by no means all the precepts of 
the ancient law," are obligatory for Christians. Yet things that 
follow necessarily or naturally from the principles of the gospel 
law are allowed a place side by side with the direct gospel pre- 
cepts. No mortal has a right to grant dispensations with refer- 
ence to the precepts and the prohibitions of the new law. He 
repudiated the claim of the Roman church to be the Cathedra 
Petri, or to have any superiority to other churches, maintaining 
that there is no sufficient proof that Peter ever visited Rome. 
Though the courtier of a monarch, he maintained in the most 
pronounced way the doctrine that all power emanates from the 
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entire people, or the majority thereof, and that the monarch is 
properly only the executive of the will of the people. 

The more radical quietistic view finds its most scientific 
expression in the writings of Peter Chelcicky 6 (about 1455), the 
spiritual father of the Bohemian Brethren. In a far more emphatic 
way than Marsilius, he contrasts the old law with the new. In 
his discussion with Rokycana, the head of the Hussite party 
that had compromised with Rome, he shows the utter inadmissi- 
bility of defending hierarchical church government by connect- 
ing it with the sacerdotal system of the Old Testament. The 
old law was corporeal and had to be observed according to the 
letter. It is otherwise with the new law. This is spiritual, and 
is embraced in a few words, in which, however, great things are 
implicitly contained. It has nothing in common with men who 
do not possess God's wisdom and Christ's spirit. He repudiates 
with decision all prelatical or churchly authority. 

The only source of faith, according to Chelcicky, is the will 
of God as made known authoritatively and exhaustively, once for 
all, through the apostles in the New Testament Scriptures. The 
idea of development or of change by church authority was intol- 
erable to him. This law of God is absolutely sufficient in all 
things. Christians live in the state, but have no part in it. 
They must not bring their disputes for decision before worldly 
magistrates. Apostasy began when the relations of church and 
state changed. If all the heathen who by baptism became nom- 
inally Christian had become such in reality, the state would 
thereby have ceased to exist ; for its whole organism would have 
become unnecessary and superfluous. For non-Christian people 
the state is necessary, but it is a necessary evil ; the greater evil, 
however, is the so-called Christian state ; the greatest of all the 
civil power in its union with the church. Before the union of 
church and state, under Constantine, Christians lived under 
heathen ; since that time good and true Christians lived under bad. 
The only advantage he can see in this arrangement for true 

6 For a good exposition of Chelcicky's system, with copious extracts from his 
Bohemian writings translated into Latin, see Goll's Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der bohmischen Brilder, Part 2, Prag, 1882. 
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Christians is that thereby they have an opportunity to endure 
suffering and so to confirm their faith. The very expression, 
^'Christian state," involves an insoluble contradiction. It is 
Christian only in name, for it belongs to the essence of the state 
to use compulsion and violence, which is completely foreign to 
the spirit of Christianity. In seeking to reconcile the state and 
Christianity, Augustine sucked blood, instead of milk, from 
Scripture. All denominations, all class divisions, he regarded as 
violative of Christ's command of brotherly equality (Luke 
22:24-27). Equality and brotherhood he considered funda- 
mental requirements of God's law, and he was able to conceive 
of no form of civil government in which these could be realized, 
No mediaeval writer had a profounder grasp of Christian princi- 
ples, or set forth his views more clearly and consistently. Like 
most of the old-evangelicals of the Middle Ages, and like the ana- 
baptists of the sixteenth century, he rejected, along with magis- 
tracy, as a Christian institution, oaths, warfare, and capital pun- 
ishment. His doctrinal system, likewise, agreed with that of 
these parties in being anti-Augustinian. 

The Bohemian Brethren adopted this set of views substantially 
as it had come to them from the Waldenses and from Chelcicky, 
and through their widespread activity were able profoundly to 
impress them upon many minds during the fifteenth century 
and the early part of the sixteenth. The antipedobaptist oppo- 
nents of Luther and Zwingli, who, in a few years, gained many 
thousands to the cause of radical reform on a New Testament 
basis, were imbued with this same spirit. Like their mediaeval 
predecessors, they gloried in their sufferings for Christ, and 
were fundamentally opposed to any employment of compulsion 
in matters of religion, interpreting the New Testament so as to 
exclude magistracy, warfare, oaths, and capital punishment from 
the sphere of things allowable for Christians, and denying the 
admissibility of defending doctrine and practice that seemed to 
them out of harmony with the spirit of the gospel by any appeal 
to Old Testament precedent. The only noteworthy exceptions 
to this statement that occur to me are the opinions of Hubmaier, 
who in these matters reached practically the position of modern 
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Baptists, and those of the fanatical chiliasts, who, driven to 
despair by the terrible persecutions of the time, supposed that 
they had been divinely commissioned with the sword of Gideon 
to set up a new theocracy like the Jewish of old. 

Thus, in the old-evangelical theology and life, we have the 
principal source of civil and religious freedom. Just so far as it 
represented a return to primitive Christianity in doctrine and in 
spirit was it fundamentally and radically opposed to state- 
churchism in all its forms and to the intolerance thereby fos- 
tered. But the quietistic tendency, the spirit of world-flight, the 
lack of aggressiveness, the unwillingness to use even legitimate 
worldly means for the advancement of the cause of Christ, 
excluded from its fellowship the rich and the noble, and many of 
the learned and influential, and, in connection with the perse- 
cuting spirit of the age, tended to produce in these Christians a 
spirit of narrowness and bigotry that savored of misanthropy 
and brought upon them the hatred and contempt, not only of the 
godly, but of many of the truly pious. 

Another set of influences arose in the later Middle Ages and 
came into prominence during the later years of the fifteenth 
century, that were to cooperate powerfully with the old-evan- 
gelical effort to restore primitive Christianity. I mean the 
influences that gathered themselves up in the Italian Renaissance 
and that have been designated by the term humanism. It is 
not my purpose to analyze this great movement or to sketch the 
lives and the labors of its chief promoters. A few of its salient 
features will suffice. It involved the repudiation of the authority 
of the church and of the corrupted Aristotelian method that had 
dominated and devitalized the philosophical and theological 
thinking of the mediaeval time, and the direct application of the 
mind to the great problems of ontology and ethics. It involved 
a wonderful intellectual quickening and a desire to investigate 
all questions of history, philosophy, and religion to their very 
foundations. It involved enthusiastic study of the languages 
and the literatures of the past. It involved a revival of Platon- 
ism and neo-Platonism, sometimes accompanied by a pagan 
cult. It involved the study of the Scriptures in their original 
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languages and an effort to get at the real meaning of the 
biblical writers. It involved an earnest application of the mind 
to nature with the determination to penetrate its secrets. It 
involved a recognition of the dignity of life and of mind, and of 
the right and duty of the individual to cultivate his powers to 
the utmost, and .to enjoy in a rational way what nature has pro- 
vided. The superstitions of the past had to give way before the 
spread of enlightenment by the new learning, with its new philoso- 
phy and its new science. The spirit of the Renaissance pervaded 
the religious, social, and political life of the time. The papacy 
itself came under its spell, and several of the popes were far 
more devoted to literature and art than to the interests of reli- 
gion or even the maintenance of ecclesiastical power. Educa- 
tional methods were revolutionized. Theology itself experienced 
a new birth at the hands of men like Pico de Mirandola, Reuch- 
lin, Erasmus, and Colet. Philosophy was transformed under 
Nicolas of Cusa, Pico, Reuchlin, Agrippa of Nettesheim, Galileo, 
Bacon, Descartes, and Spinoza. 

The new methods of research were not as speedily and as 
effectively applied to nature as might have been expected. The 
warfare of science was long continued and somewhat fiercely 
waged. But little by little God's methods of working, which 
we call nature, came to be understood. The physical and 
astronomical discoveries of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, 
and Newton, and the persecution that most of these pioneers 
had to endure, are familiar to all. 

The Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century was itself 
a product of the Renaissance. The chief actors had been 
schooled in the new learning. The intolerance that played so 
prominent a part in the various anti-Catholic movements was not 
because of the influence of humanism, but in spite of it. 

Erasmus, of Rotterdam, was perhaps the most complete 
embodiment of the spirit of the new learning that the sixteenth 
century possessed. While he was ardently devoted to the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics and was among the foremost 
classical scholars of the age, he studied with equal enthusiasm 
the Greek New Testament and the more evangelical of the 
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patristic writings. The most popular author of his time, he 
could hold up to ridicule the ignorance and the vices of clergy 
and monks so entertainingly that the satirized themselves were 
constrained to read and to join in the general laughter ; could 
write one of the soundest manuals of devotion that the age pro- 
duced ; could paraphrase the New Testament in so rational a 
manner that all could understand ; could edit critical editions of 
the Greek New Testament, and of such patristic writings as would 
help to promote freedom of Bible study. He was on good 
terms with cardinals, popes, and Catholic kings, and yet he sym- 
pathized with Luther during the years of his struggle for liberty 
of conscience and social reform. His religious ideas were clear 
and evangelical ; and yet he was not so profoundly convinced of 
the exclusive validity and the supreme importance of any partic- 
ular doctrine or set of doctrines as to be willing either to die or to 
persecute others on this behalf. He was profoundly convinced 
that the new learning was of supreme importance to the world 
and that its diffusion would inevitably purge away all supersti- 
tion, bigotry, corruption, and oppression. It was his anxiety 
lest ignorance and vice should triumph over enlightened Chris- 
tianity that led him to use his influence in favor of Luther. It 
was his fear lest, by Luther's rash and violent utterances and 
proceedings, the old spirit of intolerance should be revived in 
the Catholic church and the new learning itself imperiled, that 
he so earnestly urged the great Wittenberger to be moderate and 
considerate. His influence in favor of toleration was undoubt- 
edly great, but it was wholly inadequate to prevent Catholics or 
Protestants from entering upon a career of the most cruel and 
exterminating persecution. 

More pronounced and effective by far than that of Erasmus 
was the influence of that form of humanistic Christianity that 
early became associated with the name of Socinus. Shortly 
before the middle of the sixteenth century we encounter in Italy 
a strange combination of humanistic rationalism with old-evan- 
gelical (anabaptist) modes of thought. 

Along with the sole and exclusive authority of Scripture and 
the rejection of infant baptism as non-scriptural and antiscrip- 
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tural, these Italian radicals denied the deity of Christ, the nat- 
ural immortality of the soul, and other leading evangelical doc- 
trines. By reason of the revival of the Inquisition in Italy, many 
of these religionists took refuge in Poland, where the old Huss- 
ite influence had combined with humanism to create in the 
nobles a spirit of toleration. In Poland antipedobaptist anti- 
trinitarianism became the prevailing form of religion. Many 
of the nobility embraced this type of doctrine ; a well-equipped 
college was established. Through a vigorously administered 
printing establishment literary activity was stimulated to a high 
degree, and its products were sent forth in profluent streams 
throughout Europe. It cannot be said that all Socinians were 
tolerant, or that the doctrine of liberty of conscience in its abso- 
lute form was a common possession of the party. But the 
tendency of humanistic rationalism, here as elsewhere, was to 
weaken conviction as to the exclusive validity and the supreme 
importance of any particular doctrinal statement, and to produce 
along with a demand for toleration of their own views a willing- 
ness to concede it to others. The Latin writings of the Polish 
Socinians circulated widely in Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Angli- 
can circles, where they awakened and fostered a spirit of skep- 
ticism regarding the current dogmas of the churches and in 
many cases regarding even the fundamentals of Christianity 
itself. 

Nowhere outside of Poland was the influence of Socinianism 
so profound as in the Netherlands. From 1536 onward a 
quietistic form of old-evangelical life (Mennonism) had been 
widespread and highly influential. By the close of the sixteenth 
century these stanch defenders of liberty of conscience num- 
bered many thousands, and, despite the severe persecutions to 
which they had been subjected, had attained to great wealth 
and influence. Their pronounced anti-Augustinianism put them 
in sharp antagonism to the Calvinists, who had come into prom- 
inence as the aggressive Protestant party in the efforts of the 
Netherlands to throw off the Spanish yoke. Calvinism was by 
far the most militant type of Protestantism, and nowhere did 
Calvinists struggle more heroically against Roman Catholic 
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despotism than in the Netherlands. Here also Calvinistic 
dogma had its most extreme development. Once in the 
ascendency, having themselves just emerged from the fiery ordeal 
of persecution under the Duke of Alva, they began to urge upon 
the authorities the necessity of exterminating the quiet and 
inoffensive Mennonites. These demands were successfully 
resisted by William the Silent and his successors, but they con- 
tinued to be made in season and out of season until the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Under the combined influence of Socinianism and Mennonism 
a vigorous reaction set in about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The revolt against hyper-Calvinistic dogma led by 
James Arminius was violently suppressed by the Calvinists, but 
it was by no means exterminated. The great statesmen of the 
time, St. Aldegonde, Barnaveld, and Grotius, were thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of liberalism and of toleration. Armin- 
ians and Mennonites, so far as the latter allowed themselves to 
participate in political matters, were for the maintenance of the 
republic. Calvinists supported the efforts of Maurice of Nassau 
to transform the victorious republic into a monarchy with 
himself at its head. The cause of Calvinism and of monarchy 
triumphed. 

But the cause of civil and religious liberty represented by 
Barnaveld and Grotius, by Episcopius and Uitenbogaert, though 
prostrated for a season, was to revive in Holland itself, and still 
more gloriously in Britain and her colonies. 

The old-evangelical party of England and Scotland had sur- 
vived in considerable strength in the form of Lollardism. It is 
needless to say that the Lollards of the mediaeval and the early 
Reformation time were thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of liberty of conscience. From the time of Henry VIII onward 
this indigenous old-evangelical life was reinforced to a consider- 
able extent by anabaptists from the Netherlands, chiefly of the 
Mennonite type. During the reign of Elizabeth vast numbers 
of Dutch evangelicals, including many Mennonites, took refuge 
in England from the persecuting fury of the Spaniards, and 
brought with them the principles of civil and religious liberty 
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that had been so remarkably developed in the Netherlands dur- 
ing the struggle with Spain. Many English, during the later 
years of Elizabeth's reign and during the reign of James I, 
resided for longer or shorter periods in the Netherlands, some 
for educational purposes (the Dutch had become the foremost 
scholars of the world), some for commercial purposes (the com- 
merce of the world found its center there), some for military 
and diplomatic purposes, some to enjoy the religious toleration 
refused them at home. It is undeniable that the intercourse 
between the two countries was important and influential, and it 
is certain that the English had much to learn from the Dutch in 
the matter of religious toleration. 

The great mass of the English and Scotch Calvinists of the age 
of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts were, like Calvin, Beza, and 
Knox, absolutely antitolerationist. The magistrate that tolerated 
heresy was in their view an object of the divine wrath. To have 
pity on heretics or on grounds of policy to tolerate error was to 
be men-pleasers rather than God-pleasers, and public calamities 
were wont to be attributed to dereliction in the duty of destroy- 
ing the enemies of God. Old Testament examples of unfaithful 
kings, who weakly permitted idolatry to have place in their king- 
doms, and thus brought disaster upon faithful and unfaithful 
alike, were freely used for inciting those in authority to diligence 
in the extermination of heresy. 

The first of the Puritans to break away from the Calvinistic 
theocratic position, to insist on the right and obligation to set up 
separate churches, and to deny the right of the magistracy to 
punish religious delinquencies or in any way to interfere with the 
rights of conscience, was Robert Brown (1580-4). He was in 
close relations to the Dutch evangelicals (Mennonite and other) 
at Norwich, where he gathered an independent church, and at 
Middelburg, Zeeland, where with his flock he took refuge from 
English intolerance. The foremost Congregational authorities 7 

? Dr. WlLLISTON WALKER, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, pp. 15 
sea., and A History of Congregational Churches in the United States, 1894, pp. 35 sea.; 
Dr. W. E. Griffis, art. "The Anabaptists," in The New World, Nov., 1895. Cf. 
Douglas Campbell's The Puritan in Holland, England, and America, 1892, pp. 
I77~208, et passim. 
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of the present time are convinced and maintain that his ideas 
of liberty of conscience, the separation of church and state, and 
the right of forming separate churches, were due in some measure 
to Mennonite influence. Brown's immediate successors among 
the English separatists were content with defending the right of 
separation, and freely accorded to the magistracy the right and 
duty to coerce erroneous doctrine and practice. 

The doctrine of liberty of conscience was revived among the 
English by a company of English separatists that fled to Amster- 
dam about 1606 and under the influence of Mennonites and Armi- 
nians adopted antipedobaptist and anti-Calvinistic views (1609). 
John Smyth and his associates seem to have been the first English- 
men after Robert Brown to grasp in all its fullness the doctrine 
of liberty of conscience, and it is to their followers that the 
world is indebted for the rich and impressive literature that did 
so much to shape public opinion among English Nonconformists 
from 16 1 4 onward. No doubt the acceptance of this doctrine 
was impeded by the Arminian theology of its advocates, but 
Arminianism and Socinianism were, apart from these antipedo- 
baptists, leavening the religious thought of England and prepar- 
ing the way for that remarkable development of free-thinking 
and that multiplication of sects that so alarmed the conservative 
spirits of the revolutionary period (1641-60). 

The tyrannical proceedings of Charles I and Archbishop 
Laud (1625-41) aroused anew the spirit of freedom that since 
the tenth century had characterized Englishmen. Puritans arose 
in their might and violently overthrew royalty and priestcraft 
together. Calvinism, with its theocratic, intolerant ideas, stepped 
into the place of power. 

The Presbyterian Parliament summoned a Presbyterian 
assembly 8 to legislate for the nation in spiritual things. The 
recommendations of this assembly were to be made legally 
binding by Parliament. Members of this assembly gloried in 
their intolerance and urged the government to exterminate 
heresy regardless of consequences. It was decided by the 
assembly, with the approval of Parliament, to compel the entire 

8 Of course neither body was exclusively Presbyterian. 
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population to sign the Solemn League and Covenant, a distinct- 
ively Presbyterian document. This scheme was happily frustrated 
by the army, which by 1647 had become radically independent 
in sentiment, and which was able to expel the Presbyterians from 
Parliament, to put an end to the work of the assembly, and to 
put the independent Cromwell in control. Calvinistic Baptists 
and Calvinistic Congregationalists were now the chief advocates of 
liberty of conscience. Calvinistic doctrine, in a moderate form, 
without Calvinistic theocratic ideas or Calvinistic church govern- 
ment, proved the most effective form of Christianity in the 
subsequent struggle for civil and religious liberty in England 
and America. 

But it must not be forgotten that these ideas came from the 
old-evangelical theology, as represented by the Mennonites, and 
from the humanistic theology, as represented by Socinianism 
and Arminianism. Calvinism tended to produce a sturdiness of 
character that, once transformed by the infusion of the milder 
spirit of the old-evangelicalism and the " sweet reasonableness" 
of humanism, would prove mightier than any other form of 
Christianity in overthrowing tyranny and oppression and in 
winning the world for Christ. But we must not ascribe to Cal- 
vinism as such what has been accomplished by way of reaction 
against primitive types of Calvinism and in the face of its most 
deadly opposition. 



